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*•  The  labouring  people  are  certainly  exposed  to  many  casualties,  from  which  the 
higher  order  of  society  ard  shielded:  and  therefore,  they  require  medical  and 
surgical  assistance  more  frequently  than  others  whose  occupations  expose  them  less 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  disposing  of  their  labour,  (their  only  stock  in 
trade)  they  are  not  on  a footing  with  6thcr  classes  of  the  community,  since  they 
?re  liable  to  contract  various  diseases,  and  often  suffer  much  from  want  of  pro- 
per medical  assistance,  and  other  necessary  comforts,  which  those  of  a higher 
rank  enjoy.  Nothing  can  exceed  on  many  occasions,  the  sufferings  of  this  useful 
class,  upon  which  the  strength,  stamina,  and  riches  of  the  country  depend.” 
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OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 


The  connexion  existing  between  the  different  classes  of 
society,  as  comprehended  within  the  general  terms  of  rich 
and  poor,  as  regards  their  temporal  welfare, — is  in  many 
instances,  so  strikingly  exemplified,  that  but  little  force  of 
argument  is  required,  to  convince  a philanthropic  mind,  of 
the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  want  or  distress 
of  those,  to  whom  Providence  in  its  just  though  inscruta- 
ble decree,  has  assigned  an  inferior  station  in  the  present 
term  of  existence. 

The  prosperity  of  a country  has  been  said  to  depend 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  lower  orders,  or  its  peasantry  : 
consequently  the  futility  of  their  opinions  become  mani- 
fested, who  would  consider  such  as  are  assailed  by  poverty 
or  indigence,  as  forming  part  of  an  inferior  order  of 
beings;  scarcely  meriting  attention,  otherwise,  than  as 
regards  their  being  the  occasional  contributors  to  the  nu- 
merous enjoyments  their  more  fortunate  fellow  crea- 
tures may  possess.  Such  are  the  opinions  of  many,  as 
their  conduct  fully  exemplifies;  but,  how  unjust  are 
such  reflections;  how  derogatory  to  that  patriotism  which 
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views  the  advantage  of  a part,  as  intimately  blended  with 
the  good  of  the  whole  community ; and  how  wanting  of 
that  principle  of  humanity,  which  should  inspire  the  mind, 
with  the  noblest  hopes  of  future  happiness,  when  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  present  life  will  be  unknown  ! 

“ Princes  or  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade  ; 

A breath  can  make  them,  as  a breath  has  made, — 

But  a bold  peasantry,  our  country’s  pride, 

If  once  destroy’d,  can  never  be  supplied!’’ 

. Whilst  the  indifference  betrayed  by  many,  whenever 
any  subject  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  is  brought  forward  •,  and  the  apathy  with 
which  they  behold  the  laudable  endeavours  of  such  as 
labour  to  ameliorate  the  suffering,  or  lessen  the  privations 
of  their  unfortunate  neighbours  or  dependants  is  to  be 
lamented  ; — still,  we  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  the  pros- 
pect which  opens  to  us,  by  the  interest  we  behold  excited 
whenever  any  philanthropic  proposal  is  made  public  ; and 
we  may  hail  the  present  era  as  the  dawning  of  a period, 
w hen  the  voice  of  distress  shall  be  no  longer  heard  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  hitherto  struck  our  ears,  and  when 
those  who  have  to  lament  the  bitter  evil  of  affliction,  shall 
not  be  witheld  from  experiencing  the  benefits,  which 
humanity,  acting  in  conjunction  W’ith  science,  can  afford. 

It  has  been  long  a subject  of  deep  regret  to  many,  that 
whilst  the  statute  law  of  this  country  has  made  provision 
for  the  exigences  of  such  as  are  assailed  by  poverty  or 
indigence  ; in  the  appointment  of  Overseers  or  parochial 
guardians  of  the  poor, — who  are  empowered  to  call  meet- 
ings of  their  respective  parishes,  in  order  to  assess  rates 
for  the  formation  of  funds,  to  be  discretionally  applied, 
in  providing  labour  for  the  unemployed,  and  in  relieving 
such  as  are  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  and 
families  by  their  labour  ; — it  has  not  directed  any  effi- 
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cient  measures  for  the  comfort  or  relief  of  those  whom 
accident  or  disease  may  render  the  increased  objects  of 
solicitude,  especially  as  regards  their  having  medical  assis- 
tance. Such  assistance  has  been  left  to  the  option  of 
the  said  Overseers  to  provide,  who  generally  enter  into 
contracts  with  medical  practitioners  for  their  affording 
attendance  and  medicines  at  stated  salaries  ; from  which 
practice,  many  evils  have  resulted,  as  it  will  be  my  object 
in  the  following  pages  to  exhibit  : — evils,  which  are  alike 
detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  poor,  to  the  parish 
funds,  and  to  the  medical  profession. 


The  custom  of  contracting  for  the  medical  relief  of  the 
the  poor,  or  the  Farming  of  Parishes,  as  it  has  been 
designated,  has  become  almost  a general  practice  through- 
out this  country,  and  has  prevailed  for  a long  series  of 
years  ; — but  the  evil  resulting  therefrom  has  obtained  so 
formidable  a magnitude,  and  has  become  so  strikingly 
apparent,  that  several  medical  men  of  respectable  acquire- 
ments, whose  abilities  would  have  proved  of  essential 
benefit  to  the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residence,  have 
been  in  a measure  constrained  to  w'ilbold  that  benefit,  in 
consequence  of  refusing  to  enter  into  any  contract  for 
their  attendance,  and  despairing  of  effecting  any  reform 
in  a system  subject  to  so  much  abuse.  But,  happily,  there 
are  some  of  the  profession,  who  having  duly  appreciated 
the  absurdity  of  the  system,  and  aided  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  most  respectable  and  considerate  of 
their  neighbours,  have  been  so  far  successful  in  their 
laudable  endeavour  fo  apply  the  remedy  to  the  abuse, 
that  in  their  respectable  vicinities  a change  of  the  system 
has  been  effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were 
principally  concerned  in  its  operation. 
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Vain,  however,  wilL  be  the  exertions  of  a few  to 
produce  an  eradication  of  the  evil,  unless  they  have  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  greater  numbers,  more  especial- 
ly if  the  management  of  parishes  continue  upon  a similar 
footing  to  what  has  been  the  case  from  time  immemorial, 
and  as  is  generally  practised  at  the  present  time,  in  coun- 
try districts.  For  those  who  are  mostly  at  the  head  of 
parochial  affairs,  look  upon  every  prospect  for  amendment 
as  an  innovation,  not  to  be  allowed  ; and  view  it  accord- 
ingly, with  jealousy  and  distrust,  regarding  the  plans  of 
the  well-intentioned  as  visionary  schemes  ; especially  if 
there  appears  a probability  of  incurring  a temporary  ex- 
penditure from  the  parish  fund.  To  such  an  extent  is 
this  carried,  that  even  where  the  health  of  those  entrusted 
to  their  guardianship,  (and  whose  welfare  should  be  a lead- 
ing motive  for  their  consideration)  is  concerned  ; and 
where  a little  additional  expense  at  an  early  period  would 
frequently  prevent  a much  greater  at  a more  advanced 
stage  ; — the  reluctance,  to  afford  it  is  so  manifest,  that 
serious  effects  are  occasionally  ensuing,  and  heavy  ex- 
penses are  incurred,  which  a little  prudent  foresight, 
and  liberality  of  conduct,  would  in  all  probability  have 
prevented. 

The  injurious  tendency  of  the  contracting  system,  as 
regards  the  sick  poor,  whom  it  principally  concerns,  by 
subjecting  them  to  neglect  and  inattention,  when  the 
most  humane  and  judicious  treatment  is  required,  is  so 
well  known,  that  to  many  it  may  be  no  further  necessary 
than  to  advert  to  the  circumstance  in  order  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  their  minds.  But  there  are  others,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  business;  and 
who  may  be  ready  to  question  the  validity  or  correctness 
of  assertions  tending  to  criminate  a custom  which  has  been 
long  established,  and  is  supported  by  the  superintendents 
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of  many  parishes.  To  these,  if  any  such  should  direct 
their  attention  to  the  ensuing  remarks,  I will  recommend 
an  impartial  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  topics  I 
shall  have  to  advance  ; and  will  also  pledge  myself 
that  nothing  contrary  to  truth  shall  appear,  although  some 
of  the  statements  to  be  adduced  may  seem  of  too  doubtful 
a nature  or  too  exaggerated,  to  admit  of  general  credence. 

Can  any  person  capable  of  reflection,  or  whose  mind 
is  awakened  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  Creatures,  be 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of  these  con- 
tracts is  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  sick  and 
infirm,  or  indigent  poor  ? Or  that  the  comforts  of  this 
class  are  increased  in  consequence  ? If  such  be  the  opin- 
ion of  any,  let  them  in  the  first  place,  consider  the 
manner  in  which  such  contracts  are  usually  formed,  and 
then  reflect  upon  the  probable  issue  resulting  from  their 
formation.  It  will  hence  be  seen,  that  the  advantage  of 
the  distressed  poor,  is  not  the  primary  consideration ; 
for  the  object  which  actuates  those  who  enter  into  such 
contracts  in  the  generality  of  cases,  is  the  prevention  of 
every  possible  item  of  expence.  This  motive  sways  the 
parish  officers  in  the  proposal  of  the  contract ; and  has  an 
influence  on  the  medical  man  who  accedes  to  the  propo- 
sal in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  There  is  however, 
another  leading  motive  as  regards  the  latter,  namely,  the 
desire  of  extending  his  professional  connections  in  more 
lucrative  quarters,  or  the  prevention  of  those  who  are 
rivals  in  practice,  from  becoming  more  generally  known. 
Hence  it  has  not  unfrequently,  happened  that  at  the  annual 
vestry,  where  such  bargains  are  generally  made,  that  simi- 
lar disgraceful  scenes  to  the  following  have  been  wit- 
nessed, The  parish  officers,  and  several  of  the  paymas- 
ters being  assembled,  a proposition  is  made  as  regards  who 
shall  hold  the  office  of  parish  surgeon  for  the  ensuing 
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year.  If  there  are  two  or  more  candidates  present,  he 
who  agrees  to  take  it  at  the  lowest  sum  is  deemed  the 
fittest  person,  and  accordingly  elected,  without  any  regard 
being  paid  to  ability,  professional  reputation,  or  what  should 
be  a leading  principle,  humanity  of  conduct. 

Notwithstanding  there  are  many  parishes  where  the  cus- 
tom of  contracting  with  the  lowest  bidder  continues  to  be 
adopted,  still  there  are  others  where  the  abuse  does  not 
exist  in  so  great  a degree,  as  a fixed  sum  is  annually  given 
to  the  medical  attendant,  from  ten,  twenty,  to  forty 
pounds,  or  upwards,  according  to  the  population,  as  the 
stated  salary,  which  varies  not  from  year  to  year,  although 
the  medical  men  of  the  district  may  hold  the  office  alter- 
nately. In  this  case  the  formation  of  the  contract  is  not 
flagrantly  subversive  of  the  interests  of  the  poor,  or  so 
opposed  to  honourable  principle,  as  the  former ; there  is 
an  appearance  of  greater  equity  in  the.  proceeding,  for 
the  service  of  the  medical  man  is  bargained  for  in  a more 
respectable  way.  He  is  not  insulted  with  such  degrading 
proposals, — as  his  professional  duties  are  purchased  for  a 
regular,  though  nominal  sum ; consequently  he  is  raised 
in  importance,  and  elevated  in  the  estimation  of  his  em- 
ployers, to  a higher  rank ; being  equal  to  their  servants 
who  attend  to  the  beasts  of  burden,  or  the  cattle  in  the 
fields ; and  surely  “ the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire !” 
But  to  be  serious, — are  not  similar  evils  resulting  from 
this  plan  as  from  the  former,  and  are  they  not  alike  produc- 
tive of  injury  to  the  parties  respectively  concerned  ? Its 
absurdity  becomes  visible  in  its  effects,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  performance  of  the  duties  required,  for  he 
whose  professional  acquirements  may  be  unexceptionable, 
and  who  would  act  in  the  most  conscientious  and 
praiseworthy  manner,  fulfilling  his  engagement  by  paying 
every  possible  attention  to  the  calls  of  humanity  or  distress ; 
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receives  no  greater  reward  than  the  most  ignorant,  care- 
less, or  inhuman  person,  that  may  chance  to  be  appointed. 
Independent  of  this,  and  the  observation  will  hold  good, 
as  opposed  to  every  species  of  contracting  for  the  sick 
poor ; can  it  be  foreseen  what  degree  of  calamity  or  dis- 
tress will  ensue  during  the  period  for  which  the  annual 
stipend  is  to  be  paid  ? Certainly  not, — for  as  long  as  the 
seasons  continue  to  vary,  so  long  will  diseases  continue 
to  be  more  prevalent  at  one  time  than  at  another ; and 
human  foresight  has  not  as  yet  arrived  at  such  perfection, 
as  to  be  able  to  discern  before  hand  the  march  of  calamity 
or  disease,  except  under  considerable  restrictions,  and 
for  a very  limited  period  of  time.  Consequently,  there 
will  be  occasions  for  a greater  demand  of  attention  and 
medicine  from  the  medical  man  ; and  as  his  office  in  the 
most  favourable  seasons  is  far  from  being  a sinecure,  it 
must  be  a losing  concern  to  him  at  such  times  ; or  the  poor, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  case,  will  be  the  sufferers 
from  neglect.  How  can  we,  therefore,  consider  the  con- 
tracting system  to  be  otherwise  than  wrong  in  principle, 
and  in  effect  injurious ; when  the  same  sum  remunerates 
for  a small,  or  large  proportion  of  service,  and  for  the 
most  culpable  negligence  of  the  same,  as  for  its  full 
and  most  honourable  performance.* 


* In  a neighbouring  parish,  where  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many 
years  past  to  allow  a regular  salary,  and  where  from  former  residence,  I 
once  held  the  appointment  of  parochial  Surgeon,  and  can  speak  from 
experience  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  as  then  allowed,  in  proportion 
to  the  duties  required ; the  Surgeons  refused  to  continue  their  attendance 
on  the  poor,  without  an  advance  of  the  salary  to  double  its  former  a- 
mount.  To  this  proposition,  many  objections  were  of  course  started,  and 
one  of  the  paymasters  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, recommended  [their  application  to  a practitioner  residing  a few  miles 
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That  the  stipend  allowed  by  the  overseers  of  parishes 
is  in  general  inadequate  to  the  degree  of  service  required, 
is  manifested  in  almost  every  part  of  this  kingdom  where 
the  contracting  system  has  been  adopted ; and  that  the 
consequences  thereof  are  pregnant  with  greater  evils  to 
the  poor  than  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  although 
these  reciprocally  suffer  from  the  same  cause.  From  per- 
sonal enquiry,  and  from  correspondents  in  different  coun- 
ties I have  gained  sufficient  information  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  upon  the  subject ; and  it  is  well  known  to  many 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  residence,  that,  for  some 
few  years  past,  I have  on  different  public,  as  well  as  private 
occasions,  expressed  my  regret  that  so  iniquitous  a system 
should  be  suffered  to  continue. 

But  as  the  opinion  of  a respectable  body  of  men,  will 
carry  much  greater  weight  than  that  of  a private  indivi- 
dual, I shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  consideration  of  “ an 
Abstract  of  communications  from  the  country  on  medical 
and  surgical  attendance  on  the  parochial  poor,”  published 
in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries,  and 
Surgeon  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales.”  The 
Abstract  is  drawn  up  by  the  masterly  pen  of  Dr.  Kerrison, 
who  in  a short  introduction  speaks  of  its  being  made  “ from 
a very  extensive  correspondence  from  practitioners  resi- 
dent in  various  parts  of  England  ; in  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  ignorant  persons,  calling  themselves  surgeons 


distant,  which  being  agreed  to,  he  was  elected  at  the  salary  previously 
paid  to  the  resident  surgeons.  The  inconvenience  of  this  measure  operated 
in  full  force  upon  the  poor,  and  recoiled  upon  its  promoters  by  producing 
a considerable  addition  to  their  expences  ; whilst  the  culpable  negligence 
of  the  medical  contractor,  gave  rise  to  serious  consequences.  The  ultimate 
result  was  that  of  an  acquiescence,  with  the  proposal  of  an  advance  of 
salary,  it  being  carried  almost  unanimously  at  the  following  annua! 
meetings 
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and  apothecaries,  and  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  overseers 
in  the  management  of  parochial  poor,  are  unequivocally 
expressed. ”t 


t As  the  whole  of  the  said  Abstract  would  occupy  too  large  a portion 

of  these  pages,  though  well  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  I have  taken  the 

liberty  of  making  the  following  abbreviation. 

At  Bognor,  Sussex,  “ the  poor,  farmed  at  a specified  salary  quite 
inadequate  to  the  object ; the  Overseers  then  ready  to  sign  orders  for 
medical  attendance  ; but  when  not  farmed,  they  are  remiss  in  that  duty. 

At  Brighton  in  the  same  county  “ the  poor  are  farmed  usually  by  men 
who  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  justice  to  the  charge, 
by  which  the  regular  professional  man  and  the  poor  suffer  undeservedly 
the  correspondent  illustrates  his  argument  by  observing  that  he  had  the 
care  of  a parish  for  a year  at  Brighton  at  £60.  There  were  numerous 
poor,  many  bad  cases  in  surgery,  upwards  of  sixty  in  midwifery.  The 
medicines  and  phials  were  included  : upon  an  appeal  to  the  parish  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  stipend  was  raised  to  £80,  but  this  is  not  consi- 
dered more  than  half  sufficient  to  pay  for  time,  &c.  necessarily  occupied 
in  the  fair  discharge  of  the  duty.’’ 

At  Smallburgh,  14  miles  below  Norwich,  “ 42  parishes  incorporated 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  were  farmed  by  an  ignorant  person  at  <£80 
per  annum,  formerly  under  the  care  of  three  Surgeons.”  The  correspon- 
dent advises,  “ to  do  away  contracts  which  are  inducements  for  Overseers 
to  appoint  the  cheapest  candidate,  by  which  the  poor  are  mutilated  and 
ruined.” 

At  Stourpo'rt  in  Worcestershire,  the  poor  ‘'usually  farmed  by  the 
blind  policy  of  Overseers  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  often  die  without  help , 
rather  than  trust  themselves  to  parish  doctors  ! ! A very  large  parish 
in  that  neighbourhood,  6even  miles  from  Worcester,  contracted  at  £5  a 
year,  not  a rare  occurrence. 

At  Winbourne,  Dorset,  the  parish  usually  farmed  at  a sum  which 
Insures  either  neglect  of  duty,  or  loss  of  the  medical  attendant.  The  cor- 
respondent recommends  “ the  abolition  of  letting  out  the  poor,  as  the 
removal  of  the  greatest  national  evil.” 

A correspondent  in  Surrey  states,  that  “ the  poor  are  generally  farmed 
like  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies,”  that  the  qualification  of  candidates  is 
not  attended  to  by  overseers,  and  that  he  knows  one  parish  of  considers- 
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Let  any  one  who  is  capable  of  reflection  view  this  sub- 
ject with  impartiality  and  due  deliberation,  and  he  will 
readily  concede  that  the  interests  of  the  poor  are  material- 
ly and  vitally  affected,  and  that  the  contracting  system  is 
founded  upon  the  most  erroneous  principles.  Suffering 
under  numerous  privations  for  want  of  the  common  com- 
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ble  size  farmed  at  £5  a year,  including  medicine,— the  practitioner 
residing  two  miles  from  his  post. 

At  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire, — “ the  poor  usually  farmed  at  the 
lowest  rate  to  unqualified  persons  by  which  they  are  neglected  and  ill 
treated.” 

At  Weymouth.  “ General  neglect  of  parish  paupers  and  apathy  of 
overseers  in  obtaining  medical  assistance  for  them.  An  impudent  quack 
in  that  neighbourhood  had  the  management  of  the  poor,  by  order  of  the 
overseers ; he  was  a barber,  then  innkeeper,  and  now  farmer !” 

At  Exeter,  the  neighbouring  parishes  let  to  the  cheapest  doctor  for 
paupers,  their  neglect  and  bad  management  an  evil  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

AtCrediton,  Devon,  the  parish  put  up  to  auction,  and  taken  by  the 
lowest  bidder  : neglect,  and  administration  of  bad  drugs  often  cause  death  ! 

At  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  the  poor  farmed  at  the  small  sum  of  ££20 
per  annum,  including  medicine.  The  parish  contains  9000  inhabitants, 
and  generally  from  112  to  120  paupers  in  the  poor-house. 

At  Bungay,  Suffolk, — “ no  means  of  payment  for  attendance  on  parish 
paupers  out  of  their  parish  or  hundred,  unless  by  order  from  magistrates : 
the  difficulty  or  danger  of  getting  the  order  prejudicial  to  the  poor,  or 
causes  certain  loss  to  the  medical  attendant,  who  is  never  paid  without  it.” 

At  Newport-Pagnell,  Bucks.  “ Farming  the  poor  at  a cheap  rate, 
the  number  from  800  to  1000,  for  10  or  12  Guineas  per  annum  ; inclu- 
ding extra  cases  in  midwifery  beyond  the  ability  of  midwives.  Practition- 
er lives  5 miles  off.  Mischief  arising  from  the  disgraceful  and  inhuman 
practice  in  which  the  patients  or  medical  men  must  suffer  materially.” 

At  Salisbury,  the  poor  “ usually  farmed.  The  Overseers  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  depart  from  the  practice,  notwithstanding  the  magis- 
trates and  clergy  advised  them  to  do  so.” 


forts  and  conveniences  of  life,  in  many  instances  of  pro- 
per articles  of  diet ; and  generally  speaking,  of  those 
attentions  which  the  bed  of  sickness  so  urgently  requires, — 
can  it  be  expected,  that  upon  the  occurrence  of  illness  the 
poor  have  that  chance  for  recovery , which  under  different 
circumstances  they  would  possess  ? And  when  conjoined 
with  these,  we  find  that  from  a knowledge  of  the  contract, 
which  exists  between  the  parish  officers  and  surgeon  ; 
they  are  reluctant  in  sending  to  the  latter,  from  a dread  of 
being  slighted,  or  treated  contumeliously,  as  if  they  were 
impostors,  and  their  disorder  a mere  deception, — we  need 
not  be  astonished  at  the  statement,  that  “ they  have  been 
known  to  die  without  help,  rather  than  trust  themselves  to 
parish  doctors .”  Within  my  limited  sphere  of  observation, 
I have  seen  many  painful  examples  where  the  disease  has 
been  suffered  to  proceed  unchecked,  until  death  has 
stared  the  parties  in  the  face,  and  recovery  has  been  next 
to  a moral  impossibility. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  several  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  diseases  apparently  slight  at 
their  commencement,  and  remediable  without  much  diffi- 
culty, have  gone  on  to  an  incurable  state,  in  consequence 
of  the  misrepresentations  given  to  the  surgeon,  upon  appli- 
cation for  his  assistance  : and  he  has  been  subsequently 
censured  unjustly  for  want  of  proper  attention  or  skill. 
Here  the  error  has  not  rested  with  the  surgeon,  for  appli- 
cation has  not  been  made  for  his  attendance  until  it  was 
too  late  to  be  of  service,  there  being  a mere  request  for 
medicine,  and  his  trusting  to  the  account  given  him  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  complaint,  and  being  unappre- 
hensive of  danger,  has  supplied  the  patient  with  such  medi- 
cine as  he  deemed  advisable  : experience  has,  however, 
at  last  convinced  him  of  his  being  misinformed,  the  case 
eventually  proving  of  a different  character  to  that  for 
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which  the  medicine  was  appropriated.  Such  events  are 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  blit  they  will  be  liable  to  occur 
so  long  as  the  present  method  of  affording  medical  relief 
to  the  poor,  shall  continue. 

As  connected  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  I will  men- 
tion the  following  circumstance,  which  took  place  in  a 
neighbouring  parish.  The  father  of  a large  family  was 
taken  ill,  and  an  application  was  made  to  the  parish  sur- 
geon for  medicine,  which  was  supplied,  but  afforded  no  re- 
lief ; upon  a second  application  the  surgeon  was  particu- 
larly engaged  in  other  practice,  and  could  not  attend. 
A fatal  result  was  the  consequence  of  the  delay,  and  the 
family  became  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Early  attention, 
which  would  have  been  given,  had  the  case  been  properly 
stated  (at  first)  would  in  all  probability  have  saved  the 
man,  and  the  parish  w'ould  have  been  spared  considera- 
ble addition  to  its  annual  expenditure.  I do  not  entertain 
a doubt  but  that  numerous  cases  of  this  description  have 
occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  great  addi- 
tional expenses  have  consequently  fallen  upon  the  respec- 
tive parishes,  which  timely  assistance,  or  a different  sys- 
tem of  management  might  in  a great  measure  have  pre- 
vented ; and  many  valuable  lives  have  been  spared  to 
the  community. 

To  professional  readers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate 
on  the  advantage  derivable  from  prompt  attendance  in 
these  cases  ; or  the  danger  resulting  from  delay,  or  a 
mistaken  view  of  their  degree  or  nature  ; but  to  such  as 
are  unacquainted  with  the  structure,  or  economy  of  the 
human  frame,  and  are  unaware  of  the  effects  which  it  suffers 
from  disease,  such  subjects  cannot  be  adverted  to  un- 
necessarily. On  this  account,  by  way  of  illustration,  I 
will  relate  another  case  of  a similar  description  to  that 
above  adverted  to,  and  like  that  occurring  also  to  the 
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father  of  a family.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  day 
on  which  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty  George  the 
Fourth  took  place,  was  kept  as  a festival  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  As  I was  upon  the  morning  of  that  day 
riding  through  a village  a few  miles  from  home,  on  my 
way  to  visit  some  patients  ; I was  earnestly  entreated  to 
see  a poor  man  in  a cottage  which  I was  passing,  who 
belonged  to  a parish  four  miles  distant.  I found  him 
labouring  under  Hernia,  which  was  in  a strangulated 
state,  and  attempted  its  reduction,  but.  without  success. 
Being  unprovided  for  an  operation,  and 'fully  aware  of 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  patient  ; at  the  same  time 
pressed  upon  by  professional  engagements  requiring  my  , 
attention  in  other  quarters ; I immediately  sent  a messen- 
ger to  the  parish  surgeon,  stating  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
and  the  necessity  there  appeared  of  an  immediate  opera- 
ration  ; requesting  his  attendance,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  surgeon  attended,  but  made  very  light  of 
the  affair,  scoffing  at  the  idea  of  an  operation,  and  assert- 
ing at  the  house  of  a respectable  individual  at  which  he  cal- 
led after  seeing  the  patient,  that  he  could  not  imagine  what 
1 could  mean,  when  talking  about  an  operation,  for  that 
he  had  reduced  the  Hernia  without  any  difficulty;  at  the 
same  time  making  some  remarks  upon  my  want  of  com- 
plaisance in  not  preventing  his  leaving  home  on  such 
a particular  day  i there  being  a public  dinner  in  the  town 
at  which  he  lived.  The  ensuing  night  I was  called  from 
my  bed,  at  the  request  ot  the  person  to  whom  the  above 
opinion  had  been  given  ; the  messenger  desiring  me  to 
come  immediately,  and  to  be  provided  for  the  operation, 
as  the  man  was  much  worse.  I proceeded  to  the  house 
with  all  the  expedition  possible,  but  upon  my  arrival  I 
found  that  the  patient  had  just  expired.  The  following 
day  £ examined  tho  parts  by  dissection,—  the  intestine 
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was  in  a state  of  mortification,  and  there  were  decisive 
proofs  that  no  reduction  had  been  effected. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  that  the  sick  poor  are 
frequently  reluctant  in  sending  for  medical  assistance,  and 
such  reluctance  in  many  cases  arises  from  a dread  of  having 
their  afiSiction  considered  as  a deception,  or  of  being 
treated  in  a slighting  manner.  That  such  is  the  case 
the  experience  of  several  years  has  convinced  me,  for  in 
many  instances  I have  known  the  fear  of  contemptuous 
treatment  restrain  the  patient  or  his  relations  from  making 
application  for  assistance  until  a degree  of  alarm  was 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  danger.  I am  truly  sorry 
for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity  that  such  enormities 
should  take  place  ; and  a concern  for  the  reputation  of  the 
profession  to  which  I have  the  honour  to  belong,  would 
almost  incline  me  to  withold  the  statement,  but  a regard 
for  truth,  and  a desire  to  aid  the  cause  I would  advocate, 
in  removing  the  evil  by  its  exposure,  impels  me,  not  to 
conceal  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  Repeated  instances 
have  in  different  places  occurred,  where  the  person  vested 
with  the  office  of  parish  surgeon,  and  receiving  a salary 
for  his  service,  has  not  only  neglected  his  duty,  but  has 
grossly  abused  the  applicants  for  his  assistance,  and  dis- 
missed them  ivith  curses  from  his  house ! where  also  he 
has  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  visit  them,  and  has  as 
frequently  refused  ; adding  insult  and  abuse  to  the  most 
shameful  examples  of  neglect ! ! If  such  be  the  case,  with 
regard  to  personal  exertion,  or  attendance  ; can  it  be 
expected  that  the  practical  part,  01  the  medical  treatment, 
will  be  upon  a better  footing  ? Will  that  care  be  taken, 
which  the  peculiar  nature  of  many  important  cases  require  ; 
or  the  administration  of  proper  remedies,  be  the  subject 
of  any  consideration  ? Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  who  will  disregard  the  one  have  any  feelings  of  con- 
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cern  as  respects  the  other, — will  they  not  upon  the  contra- 
ry studiously  avoid  whatever  has  a tendency  to  involve 
them  in  the  smallest  degree  of  expense  ? — What  language 
can  sufficiently  express  the  disapprobation  which  ought 
to  be  shown  to  such  dereliction  of  conduct  ? — Surely,  it 
is  enough  to  be  in  distress,  and  to  suffer  from  bodily  pain 
or  disease,  without  being  subjected  to  abuse  upon  seek- 
ing for  relief ! Those  persons  who  can  act  in  so  flagrant 
a manner,  cannot  be  considered  as  deserving  of  any  respect 
themselves;  for  it  maybe  confidently  asserted,  that  they 
who  are  so  totally  lost  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  as  to 
neglect  and  abuse  their  afflicted  fellow  creatures,  are  pro- 
portionally devoid  of  all  honourable  principle, — that  their 
disgraceful  conduct  cannot  be  too  much  exposed, — and 
that  they  decidedly  merit  the  indignity  and  contempt  of 
every  respectable  member  of  society ! ! 

The  picture  which  has  been  drawn  by  that  excellent 
poet,  Mr.  Crabbe,  who  from  the  studies  of  his  early  life  had 
opportunities  of  observing  how  the  poor  have  been  neg- 
lected in  this  country,  when  disabled  by  infirmity  or 
illness,  from  earning  their  sustenance  by  labour,— and 
whose  maturer  years  have  been  spent  in  the  exercise  of 
those  duties,  which  the  sacred  office  of  a Christian 
pastor  has  entailed  upon  him,  is  so  strikingly  correct  and 
applicable  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  I cannot  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  his  sentiments  from  his 
description  of  a Parish  Poor  House. 

“ There,  is  3'on  bouse  that  holds  the  parish  poor,—' 

There  children  dwell,  who  know  no  parents  cay*  » 

Parents,  who  know  no  children’s  love,  dwell  **ere  » 

Heart  broken  matrons  on  their  joyless 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mother*  never  u-ed  ; 

Dejected  widows,  with  unheeded  tears. 

And  crippled  age,  w^1  more  than  childhood  fears  ; 

c 
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The  lame,  the  blind,  and  far  the  happiest  they  ! 

The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay.” 

“ Here  too,  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 

Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve ; 

"Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow. 

Mixed  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below  ; 

Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 

And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man  ; 

Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruin’d  age  provide, 

And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride  *, 

But  still  that  scrap  Is  bought  with  many  a sigh, 

And  pride  embitters  what  it  can’t  deny. — ” 

“ And  here  a figure  enters,  quaintly  neat, 

All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit  ; 

With  looks  unalter’d  by  these  scenes  of  woe, 

With  speed  that  entering  speaks  his  haste  to  go  ; 

He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  ffy, 

And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye. 

A potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills. 

Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 

Whose  murd’rous  hand,  a drowsy  bench  protect, 

And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect ! ! 

Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here, 

He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer  ; 

In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  misery  lies, 

Impatience  marked  in  his  averted  eyes  ; 

And  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o’er, 

Without  reply,  he  rushes  on  the  door  ; 

His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 

And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstrance  vain  ! 

He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man,  and  mutely  hastens  to  the  grave  !’’ 

The  subject  of  the  abuse  complained  of,  has  been  taken 
up  by  man-j  able  writers  ; * and  I could  were  it  necessary, 

• From  a letter  w«tten  by  an  excellent  friend  and  correspondent 
resident  in  a distant  counvy,  in  reply  to  one  wherein  1 had  freely  ex- 
pressed my  sentiments  upon  the  system  of  contracting  for  the  sick 
poor,  1 have  taken  the  following  observation.— « Your  opinion  of  farm- 


extend  these  remarks  to  a considerable  length,  by  a com- 
ment upon,  or  an  analysis  of  their  observations ; but  an 
example  or  two  shall  suffice  as  a corroboration  of  what 
has  been  already  brought  forward.  In  the  London  Medi- 
cal Repository,  there  have  been  published  at  different 
times  some  excellent  remarks  recommending  the  subject 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  public;  especially  in  an  article  entitled  the  ‘‘State  of 
the  Sick  Poor,”  in  the  number  for  March,  1826,  and  again 
in  the  number  for  (February,  1827)  from  which  I 
shall  make  some  selections.  The  Editors  having  ob- 
served that  “ the  mode  of  providing  medical  and  surgical 
attendance  on  the  sick  poor  of  parishes,  has  under- 
gone much  discussion  in  many  quarters,”  since  their 
former  observations  upon  it  were  published,  and  that 
“ in  some  towns  of  considerable  size,  the  opinion  of  all 
ranks  of  the  profession  has  been  strongly  expressed  upon 
the  subject,”  proceeds  to  remark.  “ It  has  given  us  the 
highest  gratification  to  observe,  and  it  is  an  agreeable 
duty  to  record,  that,  on  this  subject  at  least,  the  members 
of  our  profession  seem  almost  without  exception  to  be 
animated  by  one  unqualified  feeling  of  generosity.  If 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  feeling,  many  of  them  consist 
of  those  practitioners,  who  cannot  readily  comprehend 
how  a system  to  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed, 
can  be  conveniently  put  an  end  to.  The  evils  of  the  pre- 

ing  the  sick  poor  exactly  coincides  with  my  own.  I have  witnessed 
neglect  that  would  make  you  shudder  to  hear  of.  Judging  from  the 
conduct  of  many  magistrates  and  parish  officers-  I do  believe  they  really 
wish  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  paupers,  that  the  parish  expenses 
may  be  lessened  by  a reduction  of  the  numbers  of  the  poor  : this  being 
known  by  the  wretch  who  farms  them,  will  he  be  afraid  of  chastisement 
for  neglect '.  No  ! No  ! Horrid  to  think  of- ! \” 
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sent  system  are  acknowledged,  and  its  inconveniences 
complained  of  by  all.”* 


• The  same  Article  contains  some  excellent  passages  which  are  taken 
from  an  able  essay  by  Dr.  Worthington  of  Monmouth,  from  which  the 
following  are  recopied. 

“ But  my  observations  are  now  to  be  directed  to  the  poor  in  sickness. 

“ This  is  their  most  intolerable  state,  consequently  that  which  presses 
most  closely  for  commiseration  and  relief.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot, 
though  I am  persuaded  in  a far  more  limited  degree  than  to  many  of 
my  medical  brethren,  to  have  seen  and  observed  the  condition  of  the 
sick  poor.  The  result  of  such  observation  has  satisfied  me  of  this 
melancholy  fact,  that  even  in  the  best  inhabited  and  most  civilised  vicini- 
ties of  our  island,  great  numbers  of  them  perish  through  the  want  of 
medical  and  chirurgical  assistance. 

“ How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? If  we  view  the  case  in  its  more  promising 
and  favourable  aspect,  if  we  suppose  the  medical  help  afforded  them  at 
once  in  point  of  skill  and  punctuality  to  be  unexceptionable,  where  are 
those  “ appliances  and  means”  indispensably  called  for  in  the  hour  of 
sickness?  where  are  the  ordinary  accommodations  that  can  assist,  or  even 
admit,  the  due  and  necessary  application  of  medicine  ? but,  further, 
where  shall  we  look  for  those  domestic  solaces  which  can  cheer  the  sinking 
heart,  and  mitigate  the  force  of  distemper?  These  are  not  the  attendants 
of  a sick  hammock,  in  a cold  and  ragged  cottage,  accessible  in  various 
parts  to  winds  and  snows, ’’  and  such  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence, 
for  “ it  may  be  found,  wherever  poverty  is  found,  and  winds  blow  cold, 
even  throughout  the  best  inhabited  districts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  In  every  situation  numerous  are  the  examples,  where  the  aid 
otherwise  derivable  from  medical  attention  is  opposed  and  frustrated 
by  existing  circumstances  ; among  which,  one  of  no  slight  consideration, 
must  not  be  passed  over,  for  it  is  real  and  frequent,  viz.  the  disappoint- 
ments so  generally  experienced  by  practitioners,  when  attending  the  sick 
in  their  own  habitations,  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  medical  directions. 
This  happens  variously — from  neglect,  from  ignorance,  and  from  obsti- 
nacy ; its  source  is  diversified,  its  termination  is  one  and  the  same  ; a 
subversion  of  the  benefits  proposed  by  an  attentive  and  judicious  practice. 

“ So  far  the  sick  poor  may  be  considered  as  robbed  of  the  possibility 
of  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  medical  exertion,  where  the  fortune 
of  accident  brings  it  to  their  threshold. 
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In  closing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I feel  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  every  person  of  observation  and  humanity  who 
/bus  directed  his  attention  to  the  ‘-State  of  the  Poor, M 
or  may  be  inclined  so  to  do,  will  be  perfectly  assured  of 
the  existence  of  the  evils  to  which  1 have  alluded  ; and 


“ But  this  is  not  the  main  point  on  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  remark ; 
a consideration  ot'  far  greater  magnitude,  because  an  evil  of  still  wider 
comprehension,  is  here  to  be  instanced  . — viz.  that  medical  attendance 
is  in  the  aggregate,  so  scantily  provided  for  the  poor  throughout  the  whole 
of  our  island,  that  large  numbers  among  them,  who  by  timely  and  continued 
aid,  might  have  been  rescued  from  death,  are  left  to  perish  through 
neglect  or  ignorance .** 

The  excellent  author  proceeds  to  remark  that  should  any  one  be  in- 
clined to  question  this  statement  as  to  its  authenticity  ; or,  as  being  more 
than  a mere  assertion,  he  would  “ request  him  thoroughly  to  examine 
this  important  subject  before  he  forms  a decision,  or  even  hazards  an 
opinion,’’— and  submits  that  “perhaps  he  may  not  he  well  informed  of 
the  terms  on  which  the  benefits  of  medicine  are  procured  and  confirmed 
to  the  poor,  in  most  country  parishes  in  this  kingdom.  Perhaps,  he 
is  yet  to  be  told,  that  they  are  consigned  by  contract,  to  the  care  and 
skill,  and  integrity  of  some  neighbouring  or  distant  apothecary”  who 
who  although  possessing  “ the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  effective 
discharge  of  this  great  trust,  being  neither  devoid  of  humanity,  or  skill, 
cannot  command  that  measure  of  time  indispensable  to  their  due  and 
competent  application. 

“ But  if  their  best  estate  rises  only  to  a degree  a little  higher  than 
neglect ; to  what  must  their  depression  sink,  when  handed  over  by  the 
farmers  of  the  parish  to  the  management  of  a medical  man,  whose 
principles  of  humanity  are  weak  and  fallible,  if  brought  in  competition 
with  his  pursuit  of  self  interest;  and  whose  qualifications  in  a profession 
to  which  though  his  own,  he  may  feel  no  attachment,  are  so  mean  and 
insufficient  that  they  . would  render  his  practice  worthless,  even  if  his 
mind  invited  to  conscientious  activity,  instead  of  criminal  indifference. 

That  little  more  than  a nominal  attendance  is  meant  by  the  apothe- 
cary, or  expected  by  the  farmer,  when  the  bargain  is  struck,  will  be 
readily  comprehended  by  the  reader  when  he  reflects  on  the  smallness  of 
the  stipend,  which  the  one  does  not  hesitate  to  propose,  nor  the  other 
blush  to  accept,  as  a satisfaction  for  the  full  amount  of  annual  services,” 
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that  the  poor  are  to  a great  extent  suffering  when  in  sick- 
ness from  want  of  timely,  or  proper  medical  assistance  ; 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  proceed  to  a greater 
length,  or  to  multiply  examples  or  quotations  in  support 
of  what  has  been  already  advanced  ; I will  therefore  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  evil  of  the  system,  as 
affecting  the  -parish  funds,  or  those  persons  under  whose 
immediate  controul  such  funds  are  established. 


It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Overseers  or  Guar- 
dians of  the  indigent  and  aged,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
are  unable  from  calamity  or  sickness  to  support  themselves 
and  families  by  their  labour, — are  appointed  “ and  em- 
powered to  call  meetings  of  their  respective  parishes  in 
order  to  assess  rates  for  the  formation  of  funds,’’  to  be 
devoted  to  this  laudable  purpose.  As  the  persons  chosen 
for  this  important  trust  are  in  general  considerable  pay- 
masters themselves,  and  a large  portion  of  the  said 
funds,  in  fact,  derived  from  their  own  pockets,  so  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  themselves  and  the  community  that  they 
are  careful  in  preventing  every  unnecessary  expenditure; 
and  the  policy  which  guides  them  should  be  that  of  guard- 
ing against  every  item  of  waste  or  extravagance.  But 
how  is  this  generally  effected,  or  what  are  the  principles 
which  actuate  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ? Do 
they  strictly  adhere  to  economy  in  their  proceedings  ; or 
may  not  that  economy  lead  to  results  the  most  prejudicial 
to  the  general  welfare,  by  contributing  to  expenses  which 
a moderate  share  of  foresight  would  in  a great  degree 
have  prevented  from  occurring?  It  is  unnecessary  that  I 
should  give  a direct  or  general  reply,  by  bringing  forward 
the  various  objects  these  queries  may  involve,  as  the  expe- 
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rience  of  multitudes,  many  of  whom  are  far  better  versed 
in  parochial  affairs  than  myself,  can  enable  them  to  decide  ; 
but  it  is  my  intention  in  one  particular  to  demonstrate  that 
the  measures  too  generally  adopted  under  the  idea  of 
diminishing  expenditure,  fail  of  doing  so,  and  have  a 
tendency  to  produce,  a diametrically  opposite  effect. 

The  system  of  contracting  for  the  medical  relief  of  such 
as  are  afflicted  by  disease,  or  disabled  by  accident,  is  in 
many  instances  so  much  abused  by  those  who  propose,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  accede  to  such  contracts,  that  it  has 
become  productive  of  numerous  evils,  some  of  which  have 
been  already  pointed  out  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
the  poor.  It  can  also  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
same  system  is  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  parish 
funds,  by  entailing  expenses,  which  a different  order  of 
management  would  tend  to  prevent.  To  illustrate  this, 
I will  suppose  a case,  not  that  it  rests  solely  upon  suppo- 
sition, for  parallel  instances  might  be  adduced  from  the 
experience  of  most  persons  acquainted  with  parish  trans- 
actions. The  parent  of  a numerous  family  is  taken  ill 
of  a complaint,  in  which  immediate  assistance  would 
restore  him  to  health  ; but  that  assistance  is  not  rendered, 
probably  from  the  reluctance  before  alluded  to,  of  sending 
for  the  parish  doctor  ; — the  disease  increases,  and  the 
supplies  for  the  support  of  the  family  being  either  expend- 
ed or  insufficient,  application  is  made  to  the  overseer,  who 
we  will  conclude  affords  relief,  and  requires  the  medical 
man  to  attend.  If  the  medical  man  fulfils  his  engagement 
and  faithfully  discharges  his  duty,  it  is  found  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  delay  which  has  already  taken  place,  the 
disease  has  made  such  progress,  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
move it,  and  an  increase  of  the  parish  expenses  is  the 
result.  Here,  there  may  not  be  any  blame  in  the  parties, 
who  form  the  contract,  as  regards  their  conscientiously 
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acting  to  their  engagements,  or  fulfilling  the  important 
duties  of  their  office  ; but  it  rests  with  the  poor  themselves, 
on  account  of  the  backwardness  in  making  timely  or  pro- 
per application.  Let  us,  however,  pursue  the  case,  and 
place  it  in  another  point  of  view.  The  patient  has  made 
application  on  account  of  illness,  which  is  disregarded, 
from  the  dread  of  increasing  expense  to  the  parish  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  a carelessness  of  the  consequences 
on  the  other.  The  disease  in  the  mean  time  proceeds 
uncontrouled  ; the  expenses  for  relief  are  proportionally 
increased  ; and  death  at  last  ensues, — whereby  a family 
of  orphans  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  ! This  is  no 
imaginary  picture,  its  reality  has  been  proved  in  nume- 
rous instances,  and  the  baneful  operation  of  such  narrow 
minded  policy  has  become  strikingly  apparent  to  all 
parties. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are 
no  such  contracts  formed,  their  tendency  to  abuse,  having 
awakened  those  who  have  possessed  an  influence  over 
the  management  of  parochial  affairs  to  a sense  of  the  evil 
of  the  system,  and  consequently  to  a dislike  of  its  con- 
tinuance. Here  it  is  left,  as  the  smaller  grievance,  to 
the  discretion  of  the  overseers  to  issue  orders  for  medical 
assistance,  when  application  for  relief  is  made,  on  account 
of  illness.  The  practitioner  according  to  this  plan  re- 
ceives his  remuneration,  according  to  the  degree  of 
attention,  and  quantity  of  medicine  the  patients  have 
required.  But  this  plan  although  much  superior  to  the 
mode  of  contracting  for  a stipend  or  annual  salary,  and 
far  more  satisfactory  to  the  surgeon  who  would  act  upon 
honourable  principles,  is,  nevertheless  occasionally  pro- 
ductive of  great  injury  to  the  poor  by  the  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  overseers  to  issue  the  required  orders. 
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It  has  been  observed,  in  the  “Abstract  of  communica- 
tions,” reverted  to  already,  that  “ the  overseers  are  ready  to 
sign  orders,  when  there  is  a specified  salary  ; but  when  other- 
wise, they  are  remiss  in  that  duty.'”  On  my  own  part  I have 
witnessed  proofs  of  such  remissness,  having  known  in- 
stances where  the  orders  have  been  witheld  from  a dread 
of  the  expense,  until  the  disease  has  made  a considerable 
or  alarming  progress.  And  upon  the  contrary  I have  known 
instances  where  the  order  has  been  given  without  any 
reluctance,  and  the  happiest  results  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. Now,  although  it  would  afford  me  pleasure  to 
advance  examples  of  the  greatest  readiness,  in  many  vested 
with  the  office  of  overseers,  to  afford  every  relief  in  their 
power  to  the  suffering  poor  ; (and  of  such  I could  bring 
forward  some  honourable  examples)  it  is  however,  the 
abuse  of  the  plan  that  I would  chiefly  advert  to ; and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  firm  conviction,  that  pau- 
pers have  been  suffered  to  die  for  want  of  medical  attention  ; 
because  the  overseer  would  not  issue  the  necessary  order  ! 
Some  of  my  compassionate  readers  may  exclaim,  “ Is  it 
possible  such  enormities  can  be  practised?  is  it  possible 
such  inhumanity  can  exist?  and  is  there  any  being  in 
this  civilised  country  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  poor,  as  overseers,  who  can  act  in  so  degrading,  so 
diabolical  a manner? — There  are  such  enormities  in  prac- 
tice ; such  inhumanity  does  exist  ; and  there  are  such 
overseers,  though  for  the  sake  of  insulted  human  nature 
we  must  charitably  hope  they  are  but  few  ! 

'i  here  are  many  cases  occurring,  where  persons  are  in- 
capable of  exerting  themselves  to  bodily  labour,  and  are 
not  at  the  same  time  apparently  suffering  from  any  for- 
midable degree  of  illness, — they  are  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  bed,  or  to  the  house,  but  they  find  a total 
inability  to  devote  themselves  to  such  undertakings  us 
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require  any  degree  of  strength  or  application.  Such  is  the 
case  in  several  chronic  diseases,  where  the  patients  cannot 
support  themselves  ; but  where  much  may  be  accomplished 
for  their  benefit  by  the  judicious  employment  of  remedial 
means,  and  yet  these  means  are  witheld,  or  seldom,  if 
ever  called  into  action,  so  as  to  produce  a good  effect. 
Here  they  are  allowed  to  continue  in  a state  burdensome 
to  themselves,  and  productive  of  a source  of  continual 
expenditure  to  the  parish  funds  ; from  a want  of  that  assis- 
tance which  would  probably  restore  them  to  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  consequent  capability  of  exertion.  From 
whence  does  this  evil  proceed,  but  from  an  unwillingness,  on 
the  part  of  the  overseers,  to  incur  a little  additional  expence, 
for  medical  aid  ; and  from  the  smallness  of  the  stipend 
afforded  by  contract,  operating  as  a restraint  to  the  prac- 
titioner in  voluntarily  rendering  his  assistance. 

Without  producing  other  instances,  or  multiplying 
examples  in  confirmation  of  what  is  already  advanced, 
I shall  here  terminate  this  part  of  my  observations,  by 
asserting,  that,  it  must  be  allowed  by  every  impartial  or 
unprejudiced  person,  upon  investigating  or  reflecting  upon 
the  subject,  that  the  system  of  “ Farming  the  sick  poor,” 
is  in  a great  degree  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
parishes  where  such  contracts  are  formed,  by  involving 
them  in  a considerable  expense,  which  a different  order 
of  management,  would  in  some  measure  effectually  pre- 
vent. 


In  entering  upon  the  remaining  part  of  my  proposed 
plan,  I may  be  allowed  to  experience  some  degree  of 
reluctance  from  the  consideration  that  my  object  in  bring- 
ing these  observations  before  the  public,  may  be  misre- 
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presented,  by  its  being  attributed  to  self  interested  motives. 
Such  I am  aware  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  a portion 
of  the  community ; when  any  person  who  is  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  abuses,  comes  forward  with  the  lauda- 
ble intention  of  endeavouring  to  correct  them.  Let  any 
one,  however,  whose  wishes  are  for  the  public  welfare 
and  who  is  in  possession  of  the  “ mens  conscia  recti,” 
console  himself,  when  reproached  unjustly  for  his  princi- 
ples, that  to  whatever  degree  of  infamy,  the  heartless, 
ignorant,  or  narrow  minded  policy  of  his  opponents  may 
consign  him,  he  is  secure  of  the  approbation  of  the  wise 
and  good  ; and  that  his  own  mind  can  afford  him  a source 
of  satisfactory  enjoyment,  in  reflecting  upon  the  conduct 
he  has  pursued,  however  humble  his  exertions  may  have 
been,  or  however  inadequate  to  the  purpose  ho  was 
solicitous  to  obtain. 

That  the  welfare  of  the  medical  profession  is  connected 
with  a change  of  the  policy  of  affording  assistance  to  the 
sick  poor,  according  to  the  method  complained  of  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  I am  well  aware  ; — but  how  is  that  wel- 
fare likely  to  be  affected  ? Is  it  by  increasing  the  sources 
of  private  emolument,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  as  by 
giving  larger  salaries?  or  is  it  by  the  correction  of  those 
abuses,  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  do  exist,  and 
which  have  been  exhibited  as  resulting  from  the  contract- 
ing system  ? As  the  former  would  still  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  the  continuance  of  the  evil  of  neglect ; it  ought  to  be 
reprobated  by  the  voice  of  a discerning  public  : and  as  the 
latter -would  be  productive  of  corresponding  advantages 
to  the  community  ; for  it  cannot  produce  its  action, 
without  affording  a relative  degree  of  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned in  its  operation; — so  it  merits  the  sanction  and 
support  of  all  parties,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  the  prospect  of  its  contributing  to  the  general  wel- 
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fare  will  exert  a preponderating  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  every  respectable  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

That  great  political  economist,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  has 
justly  observed  that  the  surgeon  apothecary  f£  is  the  phy- 
sician of  the  poor  in  all  cases,  and  his  reward  ought  to 
bo  suitable  to  his  skill  and  trust/’  How  can  this  reward 
be  effected,  whilst  the  “ farming  of  the  sick  poor”  con- 
tinues ? a system,  which  were  medical  men  unanimous, 
might  be  abolished  ; or  at  all  events  rendered  more 
tolerable  than  it  is  in  general,  provided  an  entire  change 
shall  not.  be  accomplished.  Its  total  abolition,  unless 
by  legislative  interference,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  take 
place  ; for  as  it  has  been  said  in  the  respectable  periodi- 
cal work  already  quoted,  “ as  long  as  the  overseers  of 
country  parishes  can  continue  their  present  illiberal 
system,  they  will,"  and  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion we  are  not  to  expect  such  an  alteration  to  be  effected  ; 
so  long  as  it  contains  such  worthless  characters  as  those 
(of  whom  there  are  unfortunately  too  many)  who  will 
stoop  to  any  meanness  to  push  themselves  into  favour 
with  the  overseers  of  parishes,  and  others,  from  whom 
they  expect  to  derive  emolument ; and  who  are  frequent- 
ly incapable  of  forming  correct  opinions  of  professional 
ability,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  being  influenced  in 
a greater  degree  by  the  artifices  of  such  boasting  though 
ignorant  characters,  than  by  the  dictates  of  reason, 
or  the  sober  voice  of  truth. 

The  system  of  farming  the  sick  poor  is  disreputable  to 
the  character  of  an  enlightened  or  liberal  profession  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  great  and  serious  evils,  by  the 
appointment  of  unprincipled  and  unqualified  persons  to 
trusts  of  honour  and  responsibility.  To  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  remark,  we  need  only  to  revert  to  what 
has  been  said  respecting  the  mode  of  forming  the  con - 
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tract.  The  overseers  who  propose  the  measure,  in  many 
instances,  care  but  little  about  talent  or  respectability, 
their  motive  is  “ the  polent  one  of  cheapness and  as 
long  as  that  motive  is  suffered  to  sway  them,  there  will 
be  those  persons  in  many  districts,  who  will  nominally 
engage  in  the  office,  without  having  any  intention  or  abi- 
lity to  perform  their  duty.  The  effects  of  their  neglect 
have  been  treated  upon  already,  and  the  effects  of  their 
ignorance  are  not  unfrequently  very  visibly  displayed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public ; or  otherwise  concealed  from  its 
scrutiny  by  the  obliterating  hand  of  death  ; and  such 
effects,  though  deeply  to  be  regretted,  will  ensue,  so  long 
as  ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  are  suffered  to  go  on  with 
impunity,  in  trifling  with  the  lives  and  persons  of  their 
fellow  creatures. 

The  respectability  of  the  medical  profession  is  likewise 
affected  by  the  manner  of  striking  the  bargain  ; for  what 
can  be  more  degrading  to.  a well  educated,  person,  than 
the  insulting  manner  in  which  the  proposal  is  usually 
made  by  those  who  have  to  elect  him  to  a trust,  which 
duly  performed,  is  one  of  honour  and  responsibility:  As 

before  observed,  his  reputation  for  skill,  or  humanity  is 
of  no  avail,  as  the  lowest  bidder  will  be  preferred  to  him. 
And  the  same  persons  who  would  hesitate  about  engaging 
an  ignorant  farrier  or  cow  doctor,  for  their  horses  or 
cattle,  on  the  ground  of  his  inadequacy  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  office,  preferring  the  aid  of  the  well  informed 
veterinary  surgeon,  though  at  a greater  cost ; will  be  for- 
ward to  engage  Aim,  though  acknowledged  to  be  careless 
and  ignorant,  who  will  undertake  at  the  smallest  sum, 
to  render  the  most  important  duties  to  the  sick  or  dis- 
abled poor. 

It  is  not  only  the  character  or  respectability  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  that  suffers  ; — the  pecuniary  interest  of  its 
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members  is  also  frequently  affected  to  a considerable 
degree.  Here  I could  speak  from  personal  experience, 
even  of  a recent  date ; but  I would  rather  adduce  a general 
example,  than  mention  particulars,  affecting  myself  only, 
as  a private  individual. 

As  Medical  practitioners  have  on  some  occasions  offer- 
ed their  services  at  a lower  rate,  than  at  the  salary  the 
overseers  have  been  accustomed  to  give,  (where  a fixed 
sum  per  annum,  was  the  allotted  salary)  though  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  making  their  abilities  known,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  when  junior  in  the  profession,  or  upon 
the  other,  with  the  prospect  of  preventing  competitors 
for  professional  fame,  from  rivalling  or  supplanting  them 
in  their  regular  practice  ; * so  the  idea  has  arisen  amongst 


• It  is  well  known  to  most  members  of  the  Medical  profession,  that 
that  the  motives  here  alluded  to,  are  frequently  influencing  their  con- 
duct, as  regards  their  acceding  to  the  plan  of  rendering  assistance  to  the 
poor,  for  a mere  nominal  sum  ; which  from  the  smallness  of  the  stipend 
allowed,  would  seldom  be  of  itself  an  inducement,  and  that  so  far 
from  its  proving  a sinecure,  the  sum  is  often  inadequate  to  remunerate 
for  a fourth  part  of  the  required  duty,  if  performed  as  it  ought  to  be, 
or  conscientiously.  By  way  of  corroborating  this  point,  I will  relate 
the  following,  which  I received  from  a very  respectable  medical  friend, 
who  is  deservedly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in 
the  county  where  he  resides.  In  the  early  part  of  his  professional  career, 
he  was  practicing  as  a country  surgeon,  and  at  an  annual  parish  vestry, 
about  three  miles  from  his  residence,  offered  himself  as  a candidate, 
to  be  the  parish  surgeon.  The  accustomed  salary  had  been  fifteen 
pounds  or  guineas  per  annum  ; but  his  desire  of  obtaining  the  situation, 
to  extend  his  practice,  and  of  his  competitor  to  withold  it  from  him, 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  overseers,  that  it  was  offered  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  and  finally  awarded  to  him  for  five  guineas,  including  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  A short  time  subsequent  to  the  meeting,  he  was 
called  to  a case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  for  which  an  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  time  and  trouble,  would  have  trebled  the  whole  of 
the  salary.  The  year  also  proved  an  unhealthy  one,  and  greater  de- 
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overseers  and  others,  that  the  office  of  parish  surgeon, 
is  in  itself  a source  of  emolument  to  him  who  holds  it. 
But  let  any  parish  surgeon  perform  his  duty  conscientious- 
ly, and  he  will  soon  experience  the  reverse;  even  in 
those  seasons,  when  there  is  comparatively  speaking,  but 
a small  proportion  of  disease.  How  then,  can  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  he  will  perform  his  duty,  without  being  a 
loser  by  the  contract,  when  much  illness  prevails?  and 
it  is  impossible  for  himself  or  others  to  foresee  the  event ! 
Consequently,  if  there  be  more  illness  than  in  ordinary 
seasons,  the  afflicted  poor  must  be  neglected,  or  the  sur- 
geon will  suffer  a pecuniary  loss  in  the  additional  ex- 
penses entailed  upon  him,  independent  of  his  loss  of 
time,  which  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  value  ; for  provided 
be  gives  his  attention  to  the  paupers  in  the  degree  re- 
quired ; he  is  necessarily  obliged  if  his  practice  be  at  all 
extensive  to  be  sparing  of  that  time  in  other  quarters 
from  whence  his  professional  emoluments  are  chiefly 
derived. 

As  relating  to  this  point,  1 cannot  do  better  than  to 
avail  myself  of  the  able  observations  of  the  Editor  of 
the  London  Medical  Repository,  who  in  an  article  to 
which  I have  already  referred, — observes,  “ Some  prac- 
titioners are  deterred  from  an  open  expression  of  their 
dislike  to  the  farming  of  parishes,  by  supposing,  that 
after  such  a declaration  there  would  be  an  inconsistency 
in  continuing  to  contract  for  parishes  themselves.  But 
as  long  as  the  overseers  have  the  power  to  let  the  parish 
poor  the  lowest  bidder,  so  long  must  the  country  surgeons, 
even  those  of  the  greatest  respectability  continue  to  com- 
mands than  usual  were  made  for  medical  assistance,  so  that  he  was  a 
loser  by  the  office  of  all,  save  what  was  his  principle  object  in 
obtaining  it,  namely,  reputation. 
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pete  for  them.  It  would  be  lamentable  indeed,  if  the 
parishes  should  be  given  up  to  the  trading  contractors , 
whose  only  recommendation  to  the  overseers  is  the  -potent 
one  of  cheapness , The  old  surgeons  must  therefore  con- 
tinue to  take  parishes,  and  the  young  surgeons  to  try  to 
get  them  on  the  old  plan.  They  are  quite  sure  to  find 
out  the  disadvantages  of  that  plan,  and  we  hope  not  less 
certainly  to  be  reckoned  upon  for  endeavours  to  improve 
it  whenever  a fit  opportunity  shall  present  itself.  We 
have  at  least  authority  for  saying,  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  active  in  the  projected  reform,  will  never  lose 
sight  of  it  until  it  is  accomplished.” 

Since  the  appointment  of  Select  Vestries,  which,  (accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  last  year  of  his 
late  Majesty  George  3rd)  “are  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  examine  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  to  enquire  into  and  determine  upon  the  proper 
objects  of  relief,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  relief  to 
be  given the  eyes  of  the  public  are  becoming  more 
awakened  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  system  of  afford- 
medical  relief  to  the  poor  by  contract,  which  although  not 
specifically  mentioned,  must  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  general  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  in  the 
said  Act.  And  there  is  every  reason  for  hope  that  the 
neglect  or  carelessness  exhibited  by  the  trading  contrac- 
tors of  the  medical  profession,  will  not  in  future  be  passed 
over  with  that  heartless  indifference  on  the  part  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  management  or  care  of  the  poor,  as  has 
been  hitherto  experienced.  It  was  frequently  the  case 
when  a pauper  complained  to  the  overseer  of  the  cruel 
neglect  of  the  medical  man,  that  no  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  causes  of  the  complaint,  and  consequently  no 
redress  was  granted  ; so  that  the  culpability  of  the  one 
was  sanctioned  by  the  inattention  of  the  other , and  the 
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neglected  party,  in  some  instances  received  abase  for 
having  preferred  the  complaint. 


Having  in  the  foregoing  observations  described  several 
of  the  consequences  of  the  system  of  Farming  the  Sick 
Poor,  and  alluded  to  its  effects,  as  acting  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  several  parties  concerned,  or  those  for 
whom  such  contracts  are  made,  and  those  by  whom  they 
are  formed  : — it  may  possibly  he  expected  that  I shall 
bring  before  the  reader  some  plan  for  his  consideration, 
which  may  either  produce  an  amelioration  of  the  evils 
complained  of,  or  have  a tendency  to  remove  them  altoge- 
ther. 

It  will  afford  me  the  highest  gratification,  provided  the 
few  hints  I have  thrown  out,  or  the  statements  I have 
as  yet  to  bring  forward  may  be  conducive  to  a good  result ; 
even,  should  they  have  no  farther  effect  than  that  of  ex- 
exciting the  minds  of  any  of  those  philanthropic  indivi- 
duals, who  feel  a real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society ; by  leading  them  into  a minuter  inves- 
tigation of  this  important  and  interesting  subject.  Not- 
withstanding my  hopes  are  so  sanguine  as  not  to  despair 
of  a reformation  ultimately  ensuing,  still  I am  perfectly 
aware  that  from  the  obstacles  which  will  be  thrown  in  its 
way  ; it  is  a work  of  difficulty,  and  must  require  time  for 
its  final  accomplishment, 

With  the  intention  of  promoting  so  desirable  a refor- 
mation ; there  have  been  different  plans  proposed  at  various 
times,  and  acted  upon  in  several  parts  of  the  country  ; by 
such  medical  men  as  being  conscious  of  the  disadvantages 
to  the  afflicted  poor,  and  the  loss  of  respectability  to  the 
professional  character,  produced  by  the  contracting  system ; 
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Lave  felt  desirous  of  bringing-  about  a change  of  that 
system  ; so  far,  at  least,  as  to  prevent  many  of  the  abuses 
resulting  therefrom. 

I shall  not  dwell  upon  the  whole  of  these  plans  that 
have  come  before  my  notice,  or  that  have  been  the  result 
of  my  inquiries : for  although  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  may  be  excellent  as  regards  their  tend- 
ency, by  ensuring  greater  attention  to  the  sick  poor, 
without  the  liability  to  that  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  medi- 
cal attendants  which  the  contracting  system  favoured  : still 
they  are,  in  general,  inadequate  to  the  designed  purpose, 
especially  when  under  the  direction  of  persons  w-ho  have 
not  the  strictest  sense  of  honour,  or  moral  principle. 

In  the  “ Abstract  of  communications”  which  I have  al- 
ready quoted ; there  are  given  the  opinions  of  several 
medical  men  relative  to  this  subject ; the  plans  which  they 
have  proposed,  consisting  chiefly,  of  an  abolition  of  the  con- 
tracting system,  as  being  pregnant  with  evils  to  the  sich  poor, 
and  recommending  that  the  poor  be  attended  upon  a differ- 
ent principle  : either  by  that  of  a remuneration  of  the  prac- 
tioner,  for  individual  attendance  in  small  parishes, — the 
establishment  of  dispensaries  in  larger  ones, — a deduction 
of  the  usual  charges  for  medical  attendance, — or  “ by  a 
parliamentary  provision  to  remedy  this  defect  of  the  laws.” 

The  following  plan,  though  different  from  either  of  these 
proposals,  has  given  considerable  satisfaction  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood u'here  it  is  adopted.  A Surgeon  of  my  acquint- 
ance  in  extensive  practice  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
districts  of  Gloucestershire  ; although  inimical  to  the  for. 
mation  of  contracts  in  the  accustomed  manner,  or  for  a 
fixed  salary ; has  for  a few  years  past  adopted  a plan  of 
contracting  by  tickets , each  ticket  carrying  a nominal  value, 
(about  3s.  or  3s.  6d.)  Upon  the  occurrence  of  illness 
amongst  the  paupers,  the  overseers  or  paymasters  who  hold 
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the  tickets,  upon  application,  issue  one,  or  more,  as  re- 
quired, with  their  signature  affixed  ; and  the  number  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  party  afflicted,  thus  serving  as 
orders  upon  the  surgeon  for  his  attendance.  These  tickets 
being  filed,  the  number  in  the  possession  of  the  surgeon  at 
the  close  of  the  year  at  once  declares  the  sum  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  Here,  there  cannot  be  that  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon,  as  in  the  system  of  contracting  for  a 
fixed  stipend  annually ; for  as  he  is  paid  according  to  the 
service  performed,  and  not  for  that  which  he  neglects,  so 
the  arrangement  is  more  equable  and  affords  more  satisfac- 
tion to  all  parties  than  was  formerly  experienced.  If  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  but  little  illness  during  the  year,  the  ex- 
pense to  the  parish  is  diminished ; and  upon  the  other, 
provided  much  sickness  prevails  the  surgeon  is  requited  ac- 
cordingly, without  there  being  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  overseers  for  the  increased  expenditure 
The  method  is  also  productive  of  good  to  the  poor,  as  their 
disorders  meet  with  earlier  attention,  which  acts  recipro- 
cally to  the  advantage  of  the  surgeon,  by  his  being  able  in 
many  instances  to  cut  short  the  progress  of  the  malady. 
Extraordinary  cases,  as  accidents,  &c.  do  not  of  course 
come  within  the  range  of  the  tickets,  these,  being  seperate- 
ly  provided  for.  There  is  one  disadvantage,  however,  ac- 
companying this  plan ; namely,  that  of  the  tickets  being 
withheld,  unless  placed  in  honourable  hands,  from  the  dread 
that  the  issuing  of  them  will  be  adding  to  the  expenses  of 
the  parish  ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  poor  may  suffer 
for  want  of  timely  attention,  and  the  parish  expenses,  be 
ultimately  increased. 

In  taking  a general  survey  of  the  subject,  although 
firmly  convinced  that  great  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned 
may  be  effected  by  the  medical  profession,  with  regard 
to  an  alteration  of  the  manner  of  affording  assistance  to 
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the  sick  poor,  from  that  of  contracting  to  afford  relief 
at  stated  salaries  : — still  it  is  my  opinion  that  legislative 
interference  is  not  only  desirable,  but  will  ultimately  be 
required  to  render  the  advantage  universal.  Such  also 
is  the  belief  of  many  whose  knowledge  of  tbe  subject  is 
more  extended,  and  who  have  been  devoting  a consider- 
able portion  of  their  time  and  talents  to  bring  about  an 
event  so  much  to  be  desired. 

I will  now  undertake  to  exhibit,  that  much  may  be 
done,  short  of  the  adoption  of  any  measures  by  legisla- 
tive enactment ; provided  medical  men  will  exert  them- 
selves, and  gain  the  sanction,  which  they  cannot  fail 
of  obtaining  of  tbe  benevolent  and  philanthropic  amongst 
the  higher  classes  of  society.  And  they  may  rest  assured 
of  being  successful ; for  so  much  interest  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  and  so  lively  a sense  of 
the  God-like  attribute  of  doing  good,  has  been  generally 
entertained,  especially  in  this  our  favoured  country  ; — that 
whatsoever  measures  have  been  brought  forward  professing 
to  abate  the  suffering  and  distress  of  the  lower  orders  of 
mankind  ; have,  not  only  met  with  sanction,  but  have  been 
encouraged  and  zealously  promoted,  by  those,  unto  whom, 
Providence  has  granted  a liberal  share  of  its  bounties. 

The  great  utility  of  Infirmaries  and  Dispensaries  to  the 
sick  poor  in  cities  and  large  provincial  towns,  has  been 
so  universally  experienced,  as  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  both  rich  and  poor.  This  is  fully  exemplified 
by  the  encouragement  given  by  the  former  in  their  liberal 
contributions ; and  by  the  latter,  in  their  readiness  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  these  excellent  insti- 
tutions afford.  Prompted  by  the  noblest  feelings  of 
humanity,  to  extend  the  benefit  of  such  establishments, 
to  a wider  circle  than  they  at  present  comprehend, — Mr. 
Smith,  Surgeon,  of  Southam  in  Warwickshire,  has  sug- 
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gested  the  formation  of  district  dispensaries,  which  to  use 
his  own  words,  “ promise  the  conveniences  of  a small 
hospital  in  every  district.” 

In  a work  which  he  has  published  upon  this  subject, 
he  ably  advocates  the  cause  of  the  suffering  poor,  and 
points  out  the  injury  they  sustain  by  the  “ Farming  of 
Parishes/’  From  this  work  I shall  make  several  ex- 
tracts, which  on  account  of  their  interesting  nature  and 
importance,  require  no  apology  to  the  reader  ; and  the 
aHthor  in  an  excellent  letter,  which  he  very  recently 
favoured  me  with,  has  authorised  me  to  extract  from, 
or  to  comment  upon  his  publication,  as  I may  think  pro- 
per. Availing  myself  of  this  privilege  of  enriching  my 
pages,  and  rendering  them  worthier  of  notice ; I shall 
commence  by  stating  that  he  observes,  that  “ the  con- 
tinuance ol  the  present  system,  so  repugnant  to  sound 
judgment  and  enlightened  policy  is  matter  of  very  great 
surprise and  “ in  many  instances  the  better  feelings 
of  enlightened  individuals  have  taught  them  that  it  is  a 
dereliction  of  every  principle  that  should  actuate  a fellow 
being  in  society,  to-  contract  for  the  means  of  preserving 
the  health  of  those  whose  labour  is  so  essential  to  their 
comforts,  on  a plan  which  they  would  scorn  to  adopt 
for  that  of  their  cattle  or  beasts  of  burthen.  The  terms 
generally  concluded  on  between  Professional  Men,  and 
Overseers  of  Parishes,  are  calculated  to  teach  the  former 
to  set  little  value  on  the  lives  of  the  lower  classes,  which 
are  estimated  in  the  minds  of  their  employers  at  so  low 
a rate. 

“ To  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  the  regular  Medical 
Men  generally  are  so  conscious  of  the  ill  effects  of  this 
practice,  at  once  degrading  to  their  profession,  injurious 
to  the  poor,  and  unsatisfactory  to  their  employers,  that 
they  are  averse  to  enter  into  such  engagements.  Such 
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men  have  frequently  acknowledged,  that  a more  opulent 
patient  has  obtained  that  time  and  assistance  which  should 
have  been  given  at  a particular  juncture  to  one  of  the 
unfortunate  individuals  comprised  within  the  parish  con- 
tract, and  who  might,  had  it  been  devoted  to  him,  have 
been  rescued  from  the  grave.  With  what  painful  feelings, 
with  what  distressing  reflections  must  not  a liberal  mind 
be  frequently  agitated  on  such  occasions  ? 

“ There  are  doubtless  those  who  do  not  suffer  from 
these  reflections  ! as  there  are  in  every  profession  men 
without  skill,  without  probity,  and  moral  principles.” 

The  author  proceeds  to  advert  to  the  expenses  fruitless- 
ly incurred  in  litigious  contentions  respecting  parish  set- 
tlements, and  by  other  expenditures  drawn  from  the 
legitimate  source  from  whence  the  distress  of  paupers 
should  be  relieved”  and  suggests,  that  “ these  expendi- 
tures ought  at  all  times  to  be  most  openly  opposed,  for 
they  answer  no  good  purpose  to  the  parish, — to  indivi- 
duals,— or  to  the  public.”  “ To  afford  relief  to  the  poor 
when  in  sickness  is  in  a great  measure  to  save  money  to 
the  parish.  How  much  more  advantageous  therefore, 
nay  charitable  would  it  be,  if  parishes  would  spare  even 
a fourth  part  of  those  sums,  in  the  relief  of  sickness  and 
disease  ?’’ 

“ Of  all  the  forms  of  relief  to  the  poor  under  sickness 
and  disease,  there  are  none  that  afford  so  much  ready 
and  essential  aid,  as  infirmaries  or  dispensaries,  which 
certainly  at  the  least  expense  can  distribute  to  the  poo*, 
medicine  enough  for  their  necessities,  and  afford  them 
under  the  most  dangerous  and  painful  operations  all  that 
humanity  can  require,  by  associating  the  skill  and  talent 
of  the  regularly  educated  professional  men  of  the  vici- 
nity. They  are  of  easy  access,  and  give  oppportunities 
of  checking  in  its  first  advance  the  progress  of  disease.” 
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These  remarks  are  preparatory  to  the  developement  of 
the  following  Plan,  which  upon  examination  “ will  be  found 
certain  and  sufficient,  for  when  once  established,  it  will 
continually  excite  and  keep  alive  that  professional 
emulation  among  its  medical  attendants,  and  zeal  among 
its  benevolent  supporters,  which  the  contemplation  of 
indigence,  brought  on  by  the  visitations  of  Providence, 
so  justly  requires.” 

Plan  of  a District  Dispensary,  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Southam,  with  his  observations  on  some  of  the  Rules. 

1.  — That  a General  Infirmary  and  Dispensary  be  established  at 

open  for  all  the  labouring  poor  who  are  resident  within  six  miles  of  that 
place.* 

[•  Any  small  town,  or  considerable  village  in  the  kingdom,  there  being 
two  general  practioners  in  the  district;  thus,  10,000  inhabitants  will 
yield  generally,  in  agricultural  districts,  6000  persons  proper  to  become 
subscribers.  This  would  produce  an  income  of  £750  per  annum,  to 
which  may  be  added  .£300,  the  same  parishes  would  pay  at  the  rate 
of  £3  for  every  hundred  of  their  population,— a sum  not  more  than 
they  on  an  average  now  pay,  where  extras  are  not  included  in  the  con- 
tract, with  an  occasional  law  suit,  or  other  expenses,  for  the  removal 
of  a sick  pauper.  From  this  £1050,  £250  would  be  required  for  drugs, 
rent,  wine,  collectors  and  secretaries  per  centage  ; and  the  remaining 
£300  may  be  divided  amongst  the  surgeons  for  their  services.] 

2.  — That  it  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  individual 
and  parochial  subscriptions  ; the  latter  after  the  rate  of  £2  per  annum 
for  every  hundred  in  all  villages  situated  within  three  miles,  and  £3 
per  annum  for  every  hundred  in  all  villages  beyond  that  distanced 

[t  When  overseers  are  honestly  advised,  they  will  attend  to  facts  that 
must  convince  them  that  an  apparently  great  increase  in  their  contract 
to  the  Public  Dispensary,  is  better  policy  than  the  lowest  terms  of  a 
private  practitioner,  as  it  enables  a great  many  of  their  poor  to  shake 
off,  in  their  occasionally  recurring  illnesses,  thenceforth,  all  necessity 
for  parish  aid  in  this  respect  ("which  constitutes  three  fourths  of  their 
applications  to  overseers)  and,  as  it  practically  teaches  the  poor  in  early 
life  their  ability,  and  the  advantages  of  providing  against  the  necessities 
of  sickness,  they  will  be  led  to  enter  Friendly  Societies,  at  that  age, 
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that  the  contributions  will  always  be  within  their  means and  wages, 
even  now,  will  enable  all  well  disposed  single  persons  to  pay  to  the 
Dispensary,  as  well  as  to  the  new  Friendly  Societies,  for  pay  in  sickness, 
and  for  an  annuity  in  old  age.  A scale  might  easily  be  formed  for  married 
labourers  with  children,  and  likewise  offering  lower  terms  for  length  of 
continuance  as  members.] 

3.  — That  Mechanics,  servants,  and  labourers,  who  are  not  strictly 
denominated  poor,  and  who  may  be  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  this  institution  be  allowed  to  do  so,  on  contributing 
annually  3s.  6d.  each. 

4.  — That  every  feht^le  subscriber  of  3s.  6d.  shall  be  entitled  to  medical 
attendance,  (midwifery  excepted.)* 

[*  If  these  sums  could  be  lowered  to  2s.  for  each  adult,  and  Is.  per 
annum  for  each  child,  and  collected  quarterly,  none  would  be  left, 
(except  the  crippled  and  old)  with  a plea  for  not  belonging  to  the 
dispensary. 

5. — The  subscriptions  for  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  be  2s. 
each  per  annum. 

6.  — The  subscribers  of  one  guinea-  per  annum  may  recommend  three 
patients,  (cases  of  midwifery  excepted) 

7.  — That  annual  subscribers,  of  one  guinea  shall  annually  elect  a 
committee  of  twenty  from  among  themselves,  who,  with  the  overseers 
of  the  subscribing  parishes,  forming  part  of  the  committee,  shall  have 
the  direction  of  the  establishment.! 

[f  Whilst  the  committee  shall  have  a controul  over  the  funds, — the 
election  of  the  officers,  collectors,  nurses,  messengers,  &c.  may  pro- 
perly become  a part  of  the  business  of  the  Free  Members,  at  their  anni- 
versary. These  elections  would  give  a great  stimulus  to  the  whole  body.] 

8.  — That  Messrs.  A.  B.  C.  be  appointed  surgeons  to  the  institution, 
and  any,  or  every  regular  medical  practitioner,  residing  in  the  district, 
be  admitted  into  the  establishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee.]: 

[JThus  opening  a field  for  early  practice  to  all  qualified  persons,  without 
any  sacrifice  of  money  or  principle ; at  present  too  frequently  made  to 
obtain  it.] 

9.  — That  Mr.  A.  be  appointed  to  attend  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
from  ten  to  eleven, 

That  Mr.  B.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

That  Mr.  C.  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

10— That  2s.  6d.  be  allowed  for  every  journey  within  three  miles  of 
the  infirmary,  and  for  every  additional  visit  in  the  same  place  Is.  and 
for  every  mile  beyond  that  distance  9d.  or That  after  the  expenses 
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of  the  medicines  anil  all  other  demands  on  the  funds  are  paid,  £ 50 
(for  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution^)  be  then  kept  in  the  trea- 
surer’s hands,  the  remainder  to  be  divided  between  the  surgeons,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  miles  travelled,  and  visits  made  ; and  each 
surgeon  shall  deliver  in  a monthly  account  of  his  journeys  and  visits,  to 
to  the  secretary,  from  which  his  allowance  shall  be  calculated. 

1 1 — That  the  poor  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  attended  at 
home  by  such  one  of  the  surgeons  as  they  may  desire,  upon  sending  an 
order  signed  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  or  the  overseers. 

12. — That  the  poor  of  subscribing  parishes,  who  may  be  able  to  attend 
at  the  infirmary,  upon  observing  the  appointed  hours,  and  producing 
evidence  of  their  belonging  to  such  a parish,  require  no  other  recommen- 
dation. 

13- — That  all  medicines  be  purchased  by  the  surgeons,  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee.  The  surgeons  to  find  their  own  instruments, 
except  trusses. 

14.  — That  lodgings,  and  accomodations,  for  patients  requiring  frequent 
attendance  be  procured  at  the  expense  of  the  funds,  provided  they  have 
no  accommodation  for  sick  in  the  house.* 

[*  The  amount  of  these  sums  may  vary, — the  following  extracts  from 
the  Report  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  (at  Southam)  will  show 
how  nearly  they  maybe  calculated. 

“ The  terms  for  board  for  the  men  are  6s.,  for  the  women  5s.,  and  for 
the  children  3s.  6d.  per  week. 

That  they  were  not  fixed  upon  improper  calculations  appears  from 
the  circumstance,  that,  at  the  end  of  five  year’s  housekeeping,  there  is 
only  a profit  to  the  house  of  £5.  9s.  6d.,  a sum  which  would  indeed  be 
somewhat  increased,  if  all  the  debts  due  were  paid  ; but  when  the  sums 
are  to  be  collected  from  indigent  patients,  or  from  the  overseers  of  diffe- 
rent parishes,  it  has  happened,  and  it  may  probably  be  expected  ever  to 
happen,  that  there  will  be  some  deficiency.] 

15.  — Paupers  not  being  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of  the  institution 
must,  therefore,  if  in  lodgings,  be  supplied  immediately  from  their 
parish  ; and,  if  in  the  infirmary,  will  be  provided  for  by  the  housekeeper 
for  5s.  6d.  each  per  week,  and  if  under  ten  years  of  age,  3s.  6d.  Her 
accounts  are  seperate  from  the  funds,  but  regularly  investigated  by  the 
committee, 

16.  — That  under  unavoidable  circumstances  that  may  require  the 
absence  of  the  surgeon  officiating,  he  6hallt’provide  a substitute. 
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17.— That  no  important  operation  in  the  infirmary  be  performed 
without  the  attendance  of  two  surgeons.  The  operating  surgeon  only 
shall  be  allowed  to  introduce  visitors  to  an  operation. 

18- — That  the  committee  (five  constituting  a majority)  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  in  every  month. 

19.  — That  a treasurer  and  secretary  be  appointed,  the  latter  with  a 
salary. 

20.  — That  in  extreme  cases,  the  surgeon  if  he  thinks  it  expedient, 
do  call  in  the  aid  of  such  neighbouring  physician  as  he  may  think  proper, 
whose  fees  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds. 

21 — That  notice  of  the  physicians’  attendance  be  communicated  to 
the  surgeons  of  the  infirmary,, by  the  surgeon  who  solicits  his  attendance. 

22.  — That  when  the  usual  midwife  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  an  infirmary  surgeon  to  the  female  poor  in  labour,  such  surgeon  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  guinea  for  his  attendance  from  the  funds. 

23.  — That  no  female  poor  be  entitled  to  medical  attendance  when-  in 
labour,  on  account  of  the  establishment,  but  as  above. 

24.  — That  the  names  of  the  surgeons,  with  their  days  and  hours  of 
attendance,  be  fixed  in  the  common  room. 

25. — That  patients  desiring  a consultation  of  surgeons,  do,  with  the 
consent  of  two  overseers  or  governor,  send  the  secretary  an  intimation 
of  their  wish  to  that  effect. 

26.  — That  the  poor  find  their  own  bottles,  phials,  and  bandages,  and 
come  supplied  with  them  after  their  first  visit. 

27.  — That  any  complaint  of  inattention,  or  neglect  of  the  nurse,  secre- 
tary, or  surgeon,  be  directly  stated  to  a subscriber,  who,  after  investiga- 
ting its  truth,  will  report  it  to  the  committee. 

28.  — That  wine,  sago,  porter,  &c.  be  ordered  for  the  patients  by  the 
surgeon  only,  and  kept  by  the  nurse,  who  shall  deliver  in  a monthly 
account  of  what  has  been  thus  expended.* 

29. — That  every  patient  admitted  into  the  house,  do  conform  to  the 
rules  thereof,  or  be  discharged,  and  a report  of  the  cause  of  his  dismissal 
be  made  to  the  party  who  recommended  him. 

* The  advantages  of  wine,  cordials,  occasional  nurses,  and  attendance 
at  an  annual  festival,  &c.  should  be  confined  to  the  Free  Members.  Every 
inducement  should  be  held  out  to  win  the  affections  of  those  who  are 
desirous  of  being  self  dependents,  and  no  means  would  distinguish  them 
so  much  from  the  man  who  relies  on  charity  or  the  poor  rates,  as  not 
having  occasion  (under  common  circumstances)  to  apply  for  any  assis- 


This  Plan  has  been  adopted  at  Southam  for  a few  years 
past,  with  the  best  proofs  of  present,  and  firmest  assu- 
rances of  future  success ; and  Meetings  have  been  con- 
vened at  different  times  in  the  County  of  Warwick  (and 
adjacent  Counties)  at  which  several  of  the  Gentry  and 
Medical  and  Surgical  Practitioners  of  the  respective 
neighbourhoods  have  attended  and  expressed  their  unqua- 
lified approbation  of  the  Plan,  by  passing  votes  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  seal,  intelligence,  a7id  perseverance, 
with  which  he  has  pursued  his  inquiries  in  the  origina- 
tion and  promotion  of  a measure  which  appears  calcu- 
lated to  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  labouring  classes.” 
They  have  also  stated  their  opinion  that  “ the  practice  of 
Farming  the  Parish  Poor  in  Sickness  is  productive  of 
numerous  disadvantages  to  the  Public — to  the  sick  poor, 
and  to  Medical  Practitioners,”  and  that  they  shall 
“ endeavour  by  their  influence,  and  by  their  example, 
to  discourage  such  practice,’’ 

A Letter  has  been  recently  printed  for  extensive  cir- 
culation among  the  Medical  Pr  ofession,  Clergy,  and 
others  interested  in  the  cause ; (containing  the  names 
of  a numerous  and  respectable  Committee  of  Members 
of  Parliament,  Gentry,  Clergy,  and  Medical  Practitioners 
in  Warwickshire)  the  object  of  which  is  that  of  “ taking 
into  consideration  the  present  manner  of  supplying  medi- 
cal aid  to  paupers,  and  the  more  independent  labouring 
and  working  classes,”  with  the  view  of  calling  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  its  effects,  which  are  considered  lc  highly 
objectionable  and  improper,”  This  Letter  (bearing  date, 
beb.  15th,  1827.)  contains  different  queries,  bearing 
upon  the  points  in  question,  and  soliciting  replies. 

tance;  and  a wide  and  marked  division  would  be  made  where  it  is 
most  wanted  in  society,— by  enabling  all  persons  to  distinguish  the  valu- 
able and  honest  poor,  from  the  wilful,  degraded  workhouse  inheritor.” 
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It  is  most  ardently  to  be  desired,  that  the  information 
thus  solicited  may  be  given  in  the  most  candid  manner, 
as  it  will  be  doing  a considerable  service  to  the  sick 
poor  of  this  kingdom,  and  may  prove  effectual  in  condu- 
cing to  a reformation  of  the  system,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying evils,  which  has  hitherto  so  generally  prevailed. 
Provided  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  awakened 
to  this  important  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  benefit  resulting  from  the  measures  its  wisdom  may 
enact  will  be  universally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

To  further  so  desirable  an  event,  Mr.  Smith  has  also 
addressed  a Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he  points  out  the  following  evils  of  the  farming  practice. 

“ It  induces  many  to  apply  to  a parish  for  their  sur- 
geon, who  otherwise  would  not  seek  gratuitous  relief ; 
and  who  are  thus  taught  more  readily  to  make  application 
for  food  and  clothing. 

“ It  causes  those  who  are  paupers,  to  be  inadequately 
attended,  as  the  surgeon  finds  an  assidious  discharge  of 
duty  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  trouble,  without  any 
increase  of  remuneration. 

“ It  causes  many  to  continue  chargeable  to  a parish 
during  convalescence,  in  consequence  of  not  coming 
under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon. 

“ It  may  produce  a disposition,  (or  the  suspicion  of 
such  a disposition)  to  use  medicine  of  an  inferior  quality, 
often  causing  the  poor  to  sell  their  necessaries  for  supplies 
of  quack  medicine,  by  which  relief  appears  so  cheaply 
offered,  and  is  so  temptingly  recommended.” 

« It  is  unkind  to  the  poor  who  are  by  this  practice  con- 
fined to  a particular  practitioner,  who,  experience  has 
convinced  them,  is  unacquainted  with  their  disorder ; 
who  may  not  have  seen  its  commencement  or  progress, 
which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  so  long  as  they  are 
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turned  over  in  the  midst  of  their  afflictions  to  a new  con- 
tractor, chosen  by  individuals  whose  object  it  is  to  get  the 
work  done  at  the  lowest  price,  and  who  cannot  make 
any  estimate  of  the  skill  or  education  of  the  candidates. 

“ It  is  a continual  source  of  dissention  amongst  the 
worthiest  men  of  the  profession.  Their  confidence  in 
their  art  is  weakened  by  it,  as  they  receive  no  support 
in  difficult  cases  from  each  other,  and  their  estimation 
and  character  is  thus  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  reside. 

“ In  conclusion,  your  petitioner  further  declares,  that 
it  is  consistent  with  his  belief,  as  well  as  in  some  degree 
with  his  actual  knowledge,  that  if  the  sums  paid  by 
parishes  according  to  their  contracts,  with  such  sums  as 
they  can  pay  on  account  of  unforeseen  cases,  not  included 
in  them ; together  with  the  various  sums  collected  from 
the  poor  for  that  medical  assistance  which  to  themselves 
appears  the  most  cheap  and  efficacious,  were  judiciously 
employed  in  the  formation  of  District  Dispensaries,  they 
might  be  provided  without  distressing  their  best  feelings 
in  regard  to  independence,  at  their  own  homes,  or  at  the 
Dispensary,  which  would  assure  the  most  speedy  and  effec- 
tual re-establishment  of  health,  combining  likwise,  the 
skill  of  all  the  practitioners  within  the  District,  and  pro- 
moting unanimity  amongst  the  profession,  whilst  in  all 
probability  it  would  ultimately  remove  one  third  of  the 
pauper  population  from  the  parochial  funds.’’ 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  formation  of  District 
Dispensaries,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Mr.  Smith, 
are  forcibly  pointed  out  in  his  publication,  being  therein 
placed  in  a collateral  point  of  view  by  way  of  contrast 
to  the  present  system  of  Farming  Parishes,*  and  in  the 

• Having  already  extracted  so  largely  from  this  valuable  work,  I cannot 
with  propriety  introduce  the  whole,  and  will  therefore  give  an  Abstract 
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Letter  before  adverted  to,  as  being  recently  adddressed 
to  myself,  he  observes  : — 

f;  I shall  take  this  opportunity  of  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  which  run  through  the  whole  of  my 

thereof,  as  I feel  convinced  of  its  speaking  more  to  the  purpose,  than 
many  observations  of  my  own. 

Comparison  of  the  Plan  as  above  suggested,  with  the  present  System 
of  Farming  Parishes. 

The  review  of  the  two  systems  distributes  itself  naturally  into  three 
parts. 

First. — As  they  affect  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor. 

Secondly. — In  what  concerns  the  Parochial  and  Public  Interest. 

Thirdly, — The  respectability  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

1st. — As  they  affect  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor. 

PROPOSED  NEW  PLAN. 

Medical  attendance  and  advice  more  easy  of  access,  and  obtained  ac- 
cording to  their  choice.  The  union  of  medical  talent,  in  difficult  cases, 
tending  to  expose  the  effects  of  ignorance  or  neglect,  and  to  ensure 
the  use  of  the  best  medicines,  which  gains  the  confidence  of  the  patient. 

The  supply  of  medicine  more  regular,  mistakes  avoided,  and  cordials, 
when  proper,  afforded. 

Servants  also  enabled  at  a small  sum  annually,  to  obtain  the  best 
medical  advice  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  cases  of  accident  or  sickness. 

OLD  PLAN. 

Medical  attendance  and  advice  obtained  with  difficulty  by  the  indigent, 
and  very  seldom  according  to  their  choice.  The  surgeons  do  not  co- 
operate, frequently  displaying  want  of  skill  and  neglect  from  indolence  ; 
and  using  inferior  or  inefficacious  medicines,  which  deceives  the  patient 
as  to  the  expected  effects.  The  patients  often  suffer  from  want  of  proper 
supplies  of  medicines,  and  liable  to  serious  mistakes. 

Wine  and  cordials  obtained  with  difficulty  when  recommended ; — and 
when  charitably  given,  often  of  injury,  from  want  of  judgment. 

Servants  often  pay  a large  portion  of  their  wages  for  medical  relief, 
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scheme. — 1st.  Making  the  parties  to  he  benefited  as 
Free  Subscribers — contribute  a part  of  the  expence,  how- 
ever small.  Until  this  grand  principle  is  fully  recognised 
and  applied  in  all  our  benevolent  Institutions,  no  great 

i 

“ as  well  as  for  the  hire  of  a nurse,  and  a substitute  in  their  service  ; 
and  if  advanced  in  life,  are  often  for  ever  overwhelmed  in  poverty  and 
distress  by  its  discharge. 

2ndly. — In  what  concerns  the  Parochial  and  Public  Interest. 

“ The  expenses  are  fixed  and  certain  to  each  parish,  and  regulated  as 
to  amount  by  population  alone  p’— The  paupers  of  subscribing  parishes 
attended  within  the  district,  in  whatever  parish  they  may  reside. 

The  sum  paid  by  parishes  for  Medical  attendance  by  contract,  is  very 
uncertain  in  amount  by  reason  of  extra  charges,  for  midwifery  particular 
surgical  cases,  vaccinations,  and  attendance  on  paupers  out  of  the  parish. 

The  remuneration  of  the  surgeons  depending  upon  the  ability  and 
exertion  actually  employed  ; and  their  attention  being  more  excited  to 
particular  cases,  the  neglect  of  a patient  will  be  very  rare  ; and  the 
imposition  of  paupers  in  feigning  themselves  ill  will  be  the  more  readily 
detected. 

The  reward  of  the  surgeons  for  their  services  being  often  very  inade- 
quate, is  the  occasion  of  neglect,  which  renders  the  poor  much  more 
expensive  to  the  parishes,  from  protracted  convalescence.  Deceptions 
notunfrequently  practised  by  tbe  poor  in  their  feigning  illness,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  industrious  labourers  finding  the  weekly  pay  of  a man’s 
family,  of  this  description,  made  equal  to  their  earnings,  naturally 
repine,  and  -‘justly  complain  that  idleness  is  more  profitable  than  industry, 
and  beggary  a better  trade  than  the  workshop..’' 

3rd. — The  Respectability  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

“ Gratuitous  and  public  attendance  at  Infirmaries  is  always  duly  ap- 
preciated, and  held  honourable  in  the  public  estimation,  and  such  attend- 
ance is  here  given  to  the  extent  the  local  population  of  the  district 
requires.” 

The  remuneration  of  the  surgeons  will  not  be  confined  to  the  sums 
received  for  their  attendance  on  the  poor  ; “ for  the  Infirmary  will  be 
the  means  of  securing  the  medieal  practice  of  the  districts  to  them,  and 
so  enhance  the  profits  of  their  other  and  more  lucrative  engagements, 
which  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  their  assiduous  and 
liberal  attention  to  the  poor  in  their  neighbourhood. 
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amelioration  can  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom. — 2nd.  To  pay 
Scientific  Men  for  skill  and  time,  instead  of  days — and 
as  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  have  been  a good  deal 
misrepresented,  I will  send  you  an  Extract  from  a Paper 
I read  at  Oxford  and  at  Southam, — iS  It  is  true  also  that 
in  the  charges  of  Medical  Men  there  is  nothing  to  war- 
rant any  hope  or  desire  of  abatement,  for  considering  the 
length  of  the  Preparatory  Studies  which  they  have  to  go 
through — the  heavy  expence  to  them  is  the  capital  they 
sink  hn  business,  as  also  the  arduous  and  harrassing 
nature  of  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge;  there  is 
perhaps  no  profession  more  moderately  or  so  often 
so  inadequately  remunerated.,” — and  3rd.  Making 

This  system,  by  occasionally  requiring  the  united . attendance  of  the 
medical  men,  will  create  a display  of  skill  and  judgment ; and  we  may 
then  hope  that  professional  conferences,  with  the  assistance  of  a good 
medical  library,  which  a variety  of  causes  would  suggest ; and  full  early 
practice  will  give  an  assurance  of  the  greater  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession, than  can  ever  be  obtained  for  it  by  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature.’’ 

“ The  system  of  farming  the  parochial  poor  tends  in  the  most  direct 
manner  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  profession,  their  habits  are 
changed  by  it,  their  confidence  is  weakened,  and  their  consequence 
suffers  in  the  estimation  of  all  mankind.” 

It  admits  of  the  most  contemptible  species  of  opposition,  that  of  under- 
rating the  services  of  medical  men,  and  what  is  worse,  “ it  admits  the 
merest  pretender  to  the  science  of  medicine,  to  practice  with  equal 
advantages  with  the  most  correct  and  honourable.  The  necessary  qualifi- 
cations are  not  required,  valued,  or  even  understood  by  those  whose 
object  it  is  to  obtain  their  services  at  the  lowest  price.  Such  medical 
men  residing  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  rarely  meet  in  practice,  or  in 
private  society,  and  form  an  unhappy  exception  to  the  union  prevailing 
in  other  professions,  which  become  enlightened  and  improved  by  commu- 
nications of  opinion,  on  subjects  most  interesting  to  themselves,  and 
the  rest  of  mankind  in  their  immediate  sphere  of  action,” 
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the  arrangements  accompanying-  the  details  of  the  Dis- 
pensary to  win  the  affections  of  the  lower  orders,  by  giving 
them  a community  of  feeling  with  the  upper  orders,  or 
the  Honorary  Subscribers,  who  by  attending  their  festi- 
vals, &c.  will  tend  to  elevate  their  spirits  and  their 
character  in  a great  degree.” 

farther  comment  upon  the  excellent  observations  of 
Mr.  Smith  may  be  from  me  unnecessary,  as  their  value 
must  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  But  I shall  ill  dis- 
charge the  debt  his  kindness  has  entailed  upon  me,  pro- 
vided I do  not  recommend  a candid  and  deliberate  inves- 
tigation of  their  merits,  and  express  my  firm  persuasion 
that  a general  adoption  of  his  plan  will  be  productive  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  poor,  to  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion, and  to  the  Public. 

To  appeal  to  the  humanity  or  the  liberality  of  my  coun- 
trymen on  this  interesting  and  important  subject,  does 
not  appear  to  be  required  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  come  forw-ard  to  relieve 
distress,  and  promote  any  measures  conducive  to  private 
utility  or  the  public  welfare.  To  feel  for  the  distress  of 
the  suffering  and  afflicted  poor  is  praise-worthy  but  to 
be  forward  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  afford  conso- 
lation and  relief  in  their  afflictions,  displays  an  elevation 
of  mind,  and  imparts  a dignity  to  human  nature.  Some 
of  the  noblest  principles  that  can  actuate  the  mind,  are 
such  as  spring  from  the  united  source  of  compassion  and 
mercy,  as  evinced  by  the  feelings  of  sympathy  at  the 
calamities  of  others;  the  willingness  to  alleviate  the 
consequent  distress,  and  the  charitable  effects  which  are 
thence  derived.  To  the  exercise  of  these  principles,  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  precepts  of  the  wisest  and  greatest 
of  mankind. — The  illustrious  Boerhaave,  who  was  “ one 
of  the  greatest  physicians,'  as  well  as  best  men,  that  this, 
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or  perhaps  any  age  has  ever  produced,”  used  to  observe, 
“the  poor  are  my  best  patients,  for  God  is  their  pay- 
master and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  who  from  a hum- 
ble station  in  society,  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  in 
his  profession,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  declared, 
that  “ to  the  patronage  and  prayers  of  the  poor  he  owed 
all  his  success  in  business,  and  perhaps  his  life  ; and  that 
he  wanted  nothing  but  a heart  more  disposed  to  be  thank- 
ful for  all  the  favours  and  mercies  he  had  received.” 
One  of  the  most  accurate  judges  and  delineators  of  human 
nature  that  has  adorned  our  country,  has  in  a strain  of 
beautiful  poetry  observed, 

“The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

It  droppeth  as  a gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  1 1 is  twice  blessed, 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 

’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ; it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 

It  i3  an  attribute  to  God  himself!” 

I 

“ we  do  pray  for  mercy, 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.” 


And  one  of  our  most  eminent  divines  has  also  said, 
that  “ there  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous 
that  was  not  also  tender  and  compassionate.”  But  I will 
turn  to  higher  authority  than  these,  and  from  the  Volume 
of  Sacred  Inspiration,  copy  the  language  of  the  Hebrew 
Kino-  and  Poet. — “ Blessed  is  he  that  considered  the 
poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble. 
The  Lord  will  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive,  and  he 
shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth.”  And  we  have  the  words 
of  a still  more  exalted  character ; of  one  who  is  greater 
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than  David  : of  the  Divine  founder  of  the  religion  we 
profess.  “Blessed  are  the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy,  and  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 


. 
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